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always in the left hemisphere, but he limits the lesion to the anterior 
and external portion of the middle lobe, namely to the region adjoining 
the insula and the posterior part of the third left frontal convolution. 
In justice to M. Broca, who has been blamed for not mentioning Dr. 
Marc Dax, who, as asserted by Dr. George Dax, had long ago main- 
tained that the lesions which destroyed the faculty of language had 
their seat in the left hemisphere, and that a paper to this effect had 
been read before the Medical Congress, held at Montpellier in 1836, 
we extract the following passage from Dr. Broca's brochure* : — 

" I desire that it may no longer be believed that I sinned either 
from ignorance or from wilful neglect. The existence of the memoir 
of M. Dax, senior, was as little known at Montpellier as it was in 
Paris. After vainly searching the journals of 1836 for some account 
of this memoir, I requested M. Gordon, the librarian of the Faculty of 
Montpellier to institute inquiries. M. Gordon was not more fortunate 
than myself. The congress held its last sittings at Montpellier from 
July 1 to July 10, 1836. The Revue de Montpellier (1836, 1, n) gives 
an abstract of the subjects discussed ; but the question of language is 
not mentioned. M. Gordon personally inquired of twenty physicians 
then resident at Montpellier ; but they knew nothing of such a memoir 
having been read. I will not, however, deny the authenticity of the 
said memoir ; for it may have been written for the congress, although 
not read. I merely wish to state that I could not guess the existence of 
a manuscript which has only been disinterred two years after my first 
publication on Aphemia." 

[To be continued.] 
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In the course of a few days will be published a work, by Dr. C. M. Ingleby, 
a gentleman well known for his contributions to Elizabethan criticism, bear- 
ing the somewhat indefinite title of Introduction to Metaphysics ; it will be 
sold by Mr. Ayres (the Clerk of the Royal Society of Literature) at No. 4 St. 
Martin's Place, Charing Cross, in consequence (as we hear) of a disagreement 
between the author and his publishers. We have seen the table of contents 
of this work, which are very comprehensive, and of the greatest interest. It 
is somewhat difficult to state in a few words the exact drift of this book. It 
is intended to be introductory to a work to be called by the somewhat peculiar 
name of Material Logic. The Introduction comprises a sketch of the prin- 
cipal psychological problems which concern perception through the senses, 
and the functions of the intellect. Dr. Ingleby grounds himself on Kant, 
and is evidently so ambitious as to dream of a fresh outcome from the critical 
philosophy, distinct from those of Fichte and of Hegel. He seems to have 
carefully criticised the systems of Keid, Berkely, Kant, Hamilton, and J. S. 
* " Sur le sifege de la Faculte du langage articuld." (Paris, 1865). 
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Mill. In the first book he utilises the recent discoveries and inventions in 
optics, especially those relating to binocular vision. The second book appears 
to contain an exhaustive account of analytical and synthetical judgments, 
and a thorough investigation of great principles of substance and accident, 
cause and effect, action and re-action ; showing how the laws of nature (as 
the laws of motion) flow directly from those principles. Dr. Ingleby seems 
to be aiming at the determination of a great central idea, of which materialism, 
spiritualism, necessitarianism, and free-will are equally true and, we suppose, 
also equally untrue. It is plain that if such a work be executed with adequate 
power and knowledge, it will be a most valuable gathering up into unity 
of many details of knowledge which have hitherto failed to contribute to the 
great work of philosophy. 

The Nova Scotian Giantess. — A correspondent had the opportunity of 
inspecting this remai'kably large female during the exhibition at the Egyptian 
Hall, and forwards the following notes : — The placards at the street corners 
represent Miss Anna Swan as being 8 feet 11 inches high, and the exhibitor 
describes her as nearly 8 feet. The observer, who is 5 feet 10J inches high, 
stood by her side, when his head reached exactly to the acromion process of 
her scapula. He estimates her height at about 7 feet 4 or 5 inches, certainly 
not more. The head, although absolutely large, is relatively to the bulk of 
the body small. Its contours closely resemble those of the microcephale 
Margaretha Maehler, figured on pi. xix of Carl Vogt's Memoire sur les micro- 
cephales, only on a much larger scale. The frontal bone is depressed, and 
the superciliaries are large. The muzzle is protruding, and under the chin 
is a large development of adipose tissue, forming a double chin. The hand 
is spatulous ; the fingers short and subequal in length. The mammse are 
projecting, and the feet are large. The voice is low, and the gait ricketty. 
The specimen is less interesting than the much larger Chinese giant, Chang, 
which was exhibited some years ago at the Crystal Palace. 

Aechaic Anthropology in Ireland. — At a meeting in the Museum of 
the Naturalists' Field Club, Belfast, on the 4th March, a paper was read by 
J. S. Holden, M.D., F.A.S.L., of Glenarm, on "Archaic Anthropology." He 
stated that the object of anthropology was not to prove the ape origin of 
man, as was generally supposed, but to study the natural history of man as 
he was and as he is. Its present position resembles astronomy and geology 
in their early days, when they had to battle against popular prejudice and 
hereditary lines of thought, and like them will triumph. Palaeontology has 
revealed, that the past life on our globe evidences an orderly succession and 
progression in the arrival of its numerous species, more an ideal than a per- 
fectly continuous lineal series, as many blanks occur in the gallery of nature, 
" missing links" which may or may not be recovered. Yet there are enough 
facts to prove the transition from species to species, as the law of the animal 
kingdom. How does this law operate ? is man's legitimate inquiry, and, as no 
law of nature is revealed, it must be sought for in nature itself; and, just as 
Kepler pursued the planets through many circles and curves before he dis- 
covered their true elliptic orbits, so many theories will be exhausted before 
the secret law controlling animal series is arrived at. The doctrines of 
transcendental anatomy first brought forward by Oken and Goethe, that all 
animals are formed on one great plan, was accepted by Cuvier, and elucidated 
by Owen, while Darwin, to explain the continuity of the plan, started the 
bold theory of natural selection. Given unlimited time, the first created 
animal or prototype, developed into every phase of life, crossed the impass- 
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able chasm between the vertebrata and invertebrata, and ever evolving up- 
wards, rolled through fish, rodent, and monkey into man. The anthropolo- 
gist accepts Darwin's facts, but not all his fancies. Man's place in nature, 
when viewed anatomically, is certainly next door to the anthropoid apes, 
still we do not fancy the relationship. We claim the Bosjesman, but we re- 
pudiate the gorilla. He has not our opposable thumb ; his eye-teeth are like 
tusks, and his brain is not half the size of that of the little Bosjesman. It is 
quite possible that some thousands of years ago the distance between the 
lowest man and the highest ape was less than it is now, as forms of both 
have become extinct. It is a singular fact that the large apes of Asia, as the 
orang, and the large apes of Africa, as the gorilla and chimpanzee, differ 
from each other by the same characters which distinguish the men of these 
two continents, viz., colour and cranium. The orang is brown and round- 
headed, like the Malay. The gorilla and chimpanzee are black and long- 
headed, like the .Negro ; yet it does not follow that Darwinism should come 
in and allow these apes to climb to the top of our ancestral tree. Referring 
to the antiquity of man, Dr. Holden said marks of his presence are found 
prior to the glacial period, as flint implements and weapons in the Upper 
Pliocene beds, and even some traces have been discovered in the Miocene. 
During the Quaternary period he was contemporary with the extinct mam- 
moth and cave bear, and has, to our surprise, left us, in the ddbris of caves in 
Prance and Belgium, carvings and sketches of the reindeer and other de- 
parted animals much superior to the crude designs on Celtic monuments of 
a vastly later date. Dr. Holden gave a description of the earliest human 
crania (inferring the savage condition of man in the mammoth and rein- 
deer periods), also of the Danish kitchen middens, tumuli, the Swiss lake 
dwellings, and the late researches among the long and round barrows of 
England. In conclusion, he showed that the three great race types of the 
present day were linked with the distant past. The black, yellow, and 
white, or Negroid, Turanian, and Caucasian. The Negroid type representing 
man of the Palaeolithic age, distributed over South Africa and parts of Poly- 
nesia, at a time when those remote lands formed one continuous tropical 
continent— if this be so, this primitive type is of an antiquity so vast as to 
confound calculation. The Turanian — a higher race — probably drove the 
last to the south, afterwards to be driven itself from Europe to the north 
and east of Asia. Archaic anthropology, though still in its youth, declares 
the vast antiquity of man. No more can the age of the human species be 
numbered by years, unless by years the geological strata and fossil fauna 
along with which man has left his remains can be reckoned. No more can 
the dawn of humanity be assumed as a golden age of virtue and intelligence, 
but as a stone age of barbarism and savagery. Nevertheless, man takes the 
highest place in the organic series of progression, subject to the inexorable 
laws of nature. As on the vast ocean of time successive waves of types and 
species have risen and fallen, have come and gone, so man has appeared, 
lived, and disappeared ; race has followed race, and races, like species, have 
their day and no more. "We see the dark races of the world declining before 
the exterminating march of civilisation ; the Caucasian is now dominant— 
for how long ? Past analogy may indicate the future ; and nature seem- 



ingly— 



' So careful of the type ; but no ! 
Prom scarped cliff and quarried stone, 
She cries — ' a thousand types are gone, 
I care for nothing, all shall go.' " 



